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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 

TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

0 

Knowledge of the Absolute is beyond ordinary people — Samadhi through Bhakti — 
Pundit Padnaalochan — Pundit Vidyasagar — Brahman is beyond all qualities — Brahman 
is beyond speech — The “ripe I” and the “unripe I” — Charity and attachment. 

Sunday, July 22, 1883. Taking ad- mats and carpets spread on the floor, 
vantage of the holiday, many house- All eyes were directed towards the 
holder devotees visited Sri Ramakrishna Master. Mani Mallick, an old Brahmo 
in his room at the temple garden of devotee, about sixty-five years of age, 
Dakshineswar. The young devotees, came to pay his respects to the Master, 
mostly students, generally came on He had returned a few days earlier from 
week-days. Sometimes the Master asked a pilgrimage to Benares and was re- 
his intimate disciples to come on Tues- counting his experiences to Sri Rama- 
days or Saturdays, days which he con- krishna. 

sidered very auspicious for special Mani Mallick : ‘A monk whom I met 

religious instruction. Adhar, Rakhal, in Benares said that no religious experi- 
and M. had come from Calcutta in a ence is possible without the control of 
hired carriage. the sense-organs. Nothing could be 

Sri Ramakrishna had enjoyed a little achieved by merely crying “God, God”.’ 
rest after his noonday meal. The room Master : ‘Do you know the views of 
had an atmosphere of purity and holi- teachers like him? According to them, 
ness. From the walls hung pictures of one must first practise spiritual disci- 
gods and goddesses, among them one of pline : self-restraint, self-control, for- 

Christ rescuing the drowning Peter, bearance, and the like. Their aim is to 
Outside the room were plants laden with attain Nirvana. They are followers of 
fragrant flowers, and the Ganges could Vedanta. They, constantly diserimi- 
be seen flowing towards the south. The nate, saying, “Brahman alone is real, 
Master was seated on the small cot and the world illusory.” But this is an 
facing north, while the devotees sat on extremely difficult path. If the world is 
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illusory, then you too are illusory. 
The teacher who gives the instruction is 
equally unreal. His words, too, are un- 
real as a dream. But this experience is 
beyond the reach of the ordinary man. 

‘Do you know what it is like ? If you 
burn camphor, nothing remains as resi- 
due ; but when wood is burnt, at least a 
little ash is left. Finally, after the last 
analysis, the devotee goes into Samadhi. 
Then he knows nothing whatsoever of 
“I” “you” or “the universe”. 

‘Padmalochan 1 was a man of deep 
wisdom. He had great respect for me, 
though at that time I constantly repeat- 
ed the name of the Divine Mother. He 
was the court pundit of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. Coming to Calcutta, Pad- 
malochan took up his abode in a garden 
house near Kamarhati. I felt a desire to 
see him and sent Hriday there to learn 
if the pundit had any vanity. I was 
told that he had none. Then I met him. 
A man of great knowledge and scholar- 
ship, still he began to weep on hearing 
the devotional songs of Ramprasad from 
my lips. No conversation with anybody 
else gave me such satisfaction as I had 
in talking to him. He said to me, “Give 
up the desire for the company of devo- 
tees, otherwise people of all sorts will 
come to you and make you deviate from 
your spiritual ideal.” Once he entered 
into a controversy by correspondence, 
with Utsavananda, the Guru of Vaish- 
navacharan. He told me an interesting 
incident. Once a meeting was convened 
to decide who of the two deities was the 
greater, Shiva or Brahma. Unable to 
come to any decision, the pundits at 
last referred the matter to Padmalochan. 
With characteristic guilelessness, he said, 
“How do I know ? Neither I nor any of 
my ancestors back to the fourteenth 
generation have seen Shiva or Brahma.” 
About the renunciation of lust and greed, 
he said to me one day, “Why have you 
given up those things ? Such distinc- 
tions as, this is money and that is clay, 
are the outcome of ignorance.” What 
could I say to that ? I replied, “I don’t 

1 A great Vedantic scholar who visited the 

Master before the arrival of his devotees. 



know all these things, my dear sir. But 
for my part, I cannot relish such things 
as money and the like.” 

‘There was a pundit who was tremen- 
dously vain. He did not believe in the 
forms of God. But who can understand 
the inscrutable ways of the Divine ? 
God revealed Himself to him as the 
Primal Power. This vision made the 
pundit unconscious for a long time. 
After regaining partial consciousness, he 
uttered only the sound “Ka ! Ka ! Ka !” 
He could not fully pronounce “Kali”.’ 
A devotee : ‘Sir, you met Pundit 

Vidyasagar. What did you think of 
him ? ’ 

Master : ‘Vidyasagar has both 
scholarship and charity, but he lacks 
inner vision. Gold is hidden in the inner 
self. Had he but found it out, all these 
external activities in which he is engaged 
would have become less and less. At 
last these would have stopped altogether. 
Had he but known that God resides 
within our hearts, then his mind would 
have been directed to Him in thought 
and meditation. Some persons must 
perform selfless actions for a long time, 
before they can attain to renunciation or 
direct their mind to the spiritual ideal 
and be absorbed in God. 

‘The activities that Vidyasagar is 
engaged in are indeed good. Charity is 
very noble. There is a great deal of 
difference between Daya 2 and Maya. 
Daya is good, but not so Maya. 
Maya is the love for one’s relatives, 
such as wife, children, brother, sister, 
nephew, father, and mother. But Daya 
is the same love for all created beings 
without any distinction.’ 

M. ; ‘Is Daya also a bondage?’ 
Master : ‘But that is something far 
beyond you. Daya springs from the 
quality of Sattva. Sattva preserves, 
Rajas creates, and Tamas destroys. 
But Brahman is beyond the three quali- 
ties. It is beyond Prakriti. 

‘The three Gunas cannot reach Truth; 
they are like a thief who cannot come to 
a public place for fear of being arrested. 

2 Charity. 
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Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas are like so 
many thieves. Listen to a story. 

‘Once a man was going through a 
forest, when three robbers fell upon him 
and robbed him of all his possessions. 
One of the thieves said, “What’s the use 
of keeping this man alive ?” With these 
words he was about to kill him with his 
sword, when the second thief interrupted 
him saying, “Oh, no ! What purpose will 
be served by killing him ? Tie him hand 
and foot and leave him here.” The 
thieves followed that suggestion and 
went away. After a while the third 
thief returned to the spot and said to 
the man, “Ah, I am sorry. Are you 
hurt ? I will release you from your 
bonds.” After setting the man free, the 
thief said, “Come with me. I will take 
you to the main road.” After a long 
while they reached the highway. Then 
the thief said, “Follow this road. Over 
there is your house.” Thereupon the 
man said, “Sir, you have been very good 
to me. Come with me to my house.” 
“Oh, no !” replied the thief. “It is not 
possible for me to go there. The police 
will know me.” 

‘This world itself is the forest. The 
three robbers prowling here may be 
likened to the qualities of Sattva, Rajas, 
and Tamas. It is they that rob a man 
of his knowledge of Truth. Tamas 
wants to destroy him. Rajas binds him 
to the world. But Sattva rescues him 
from the clutches of Rajas and Tamas. 
Under the protective shelter of Sattva, 
man is rescued from anger, passion, and 
the other evil effects of Tamas. Further, 
Sattva loosens the bonds of the world. 
But Sattva also is a robber. It cannot 
give him the ultimate knowledge of 
Truth, though it shows him the road 
leading to the supreme abode of God. 
Setting him on the path, Sattva tells 
him, “Look yonder. There is your 
home.” Even the quality of Sattva is 
far from the knowledge of Brahman. 

‘What Brahman is cannot be des- 
cribed, even he who knows It cannot 
talk about It. There is a saying that 
a boat, once reaching the “black waters” 
of the ocean, cannot come back. 



‘Once four friends, in the course of a 
walk, saw a place enclosed by a wall. 
The wall was very high. They all 
became intensely anxious to know what 
was inside. One of them climbed to the 
top of the wall. What he saw on look- 
ing inside made him speechless with 
wonder. He only uttered, “Ah ! Ah !” 
and dropped in. He could not give any 
information about what he saw. The 
others, too, climbed the wall, uttered 
the same cry, “Ah ! Ah !” and jumped 
in. Now who could tell what was 
inside ? 

‘Sages like Jadabharata and Datta- 
treya, after the realization of Brahman, 
could not describe It. The “I” of a 
man completely disappears when he goes 
into Samadhi, after the attainment of 
the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore 
Ramprasad sang, 

If you find the task too hard, 

Call upon Ramprasad for help. 

The mind must completely merge itself 
in Knowledge. But that is not enough. 
“Ramprasad”, that is, the principle of 
“I”, must vanish too. Then alone one 
gets the knowledge of Brahman.’ 

A devotee : ‘Sir, is it possible then 
that Sukadeva did not have the ultimate 
Knowledge?’ 

Master : ‘According to some people, 

Sukadeva only saw and touched the 
ocean of Brahman; he did not dive into 
it. Therefore he could return to the 
world and impart religious instruction. 
According to others, he returned to the 
world of name and form after attaining 
the knowledge of Brahman, for the 
purpose of teaching others. He had to 
recite the Bhagavata to king Parikshit 
and had to teach people in various ways ; 
therefore God did not destroy his “I” 
altogether. God kept in him the “I of 
knowledge”.’ 

Devotee : ‘Can one maintain an 

organization after achieving the knowl- 
edge of Brahman?’ 

Master: ‘Once I talked to Keshab 
Sen about the Knowledge of Brahman. 
He asked me to go deeper into it. I 
said, “If I proceed further, then you 
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won’t be able to preserve your organiza- 
tion and following.” “Then please stop 
here !” replied Keshab. (All laugh). 
But still I said to Keshab, “I” and 
“mine” indicate ignorance. Without 
ignorance one cannot get such a feeling 
as, “I am the doer; these are my wife, 
children, possession, name, and fame.” 
Thereupon Keshab said, “Sir, nothing 
whatsoever would remain if one gave 
up the ‘I’.” I reassured him and said, 
“I am not asking you to give up all of 
the ‘I’. You should give up only the 
‘unripe I’. The ‘unripe I’ makes one 
feel, ‘I am the doer. These are my wife 
and children. I am a teacher.’ Re- 
nounce this ‘unripe I’ and keep the 
‘ripe I’ which will make you feel that 
you are the servant of God, His devotee, 
and that God is the Doer and you are 
His instrument”.’ 

Devotee : ‘Can the “ripe I” form 
any organization?’ 

Master : ‘I said to Keshab Sen that 
the “I” that says, “I am a leader, I 
have formed this party, I am teaching 
people,” is an “unripe I”. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to preach religion. It 
is not possible to do so without the 
commandment of God. The approval 
of God is necessary. Sukadeva had a 
commandment from God to recite the 
Bhagavata . If after the realization of 
God a man gets His commandment and 
becomes a preacher or teacher, then that 
preaching or teaching does no harm. 
His “I” is not “unripe”; it is “ripe”. 

‘I asked Keshab to give up this “un- 
ripe I”. The ego that feels, “I am the 
servant of God and lover of God”, does 
not injure one. I said to him, “You 
have been constantly talking of your 
organization and your followers. But 
people also go away from your organiza- 
tion.” Keshab answered, “Sir, it is 
true. After staying in it for several 
years, people go to another organization. 
Further, on deserting me they abuse me 
right and left.” “Why don’t you study 
their nature?” I said. “Is there any 
gocd in making anybody and everybody 
a disciple?” 



‘I said to Keshab further, “You 
should admit the Divine Mother, the 
Primal Energy. Brahman is not differ- 
ent from Its Shakti. What is Brahman 
is also Shakti. As long as a man retains 
body-consciousness, he seems to see 
duality. It is only when a man tries to 
describe what he sges, that he finds 
two.” Keshab later on recognized Kali, 
the Divine Mother. 

‘One day when Keshab was here with 
his disciples, I said to him that I would 
like to hear him preach. He delivered a 
lecture in the Chandni. Then we all sat 
at the bathing ghat and had a long con- 
versation. I said to him, “It is Bhaga- 
van alone who in one form appears as 
Bhakta, and in another as the Bhaga- 
vata . Please repeat 6 Bhagavata- Bhakta- 
Bhagavan’.” Keshab and his disciples 
repeated the words. Then I asked him 
to repeat “Guru-Krishna-Vaishnava”. 
Thereupon Keshab said, “Sir, I should 
not go so far now. People will say that 
I have become an orthodox Hindu.” 

‘It is extremely difficult to go beyond 
the three Gunas. One cannot reach that 
state without the realization of God. 
Man dwells in this realm of Maya. This 
Maya does not permit him to see God, 
and has made him a victim of ignorance. 

‘Once Hriday brought a bull calf here. 
I saw, one day, that he had kept it tied 
with a rope in the garden, so that it 
might graze there. I asked him, “Hri- 
day, why do you tie the calf there every 
day?” “Uncle,” he said, “I am going 
to send this calf to our village. When 
it grows strong I shall yoke it to the 
plough.” No sooner did I hear these 
words than I fainted. I thought, “How 
inscrutable is the play of the Divine 
Maya ! Kamarpukur and Sihore are so 
far away from Calcutta ! This poor calf 
must go all the way there. Then it will 
grow in the village, and after a long 
time it will be yoked to the plough. 
Thts is indeed the world ! This is indeed 
Maya !” I regained consciousness after 
a long while.’ 

It was three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Sri Ramakrishna was in an 
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abstracted mood. After a while the After a pause he went on, 6 Yes, I have 
devotees heard him talking to the Divine found Hazra to be like a piece of dry 
Mother. In the course of his soliloquy wood. Then why does he live here? 
he said, ‘O Mother, why hast Thou This has a meaning too. The play is 
given him only a particle ?’ Remain- enlivened by the presence of trouble- 
ing silent a few moments, he added, ‘I makers like Jatila and Kutila 3 . 
understand it. Mother. That little bit (To M.) fi One must admit the forms 
will be enough for him and will serve of God. Do you know the meaning of 
Thy purpose of teaching people.’ the image of Jagaddhatri? She upholds 

Did the Master thus transmit spiritual the universe. Without Her support and 
powers to his disciples? Did he thus protection, the universe would fall from 
come to know that his disciples, after its place and be destroyed. The Divine 
him, would go out into the world as Mother, Jagaddhatri, reveals Herself in 
teachers of men ? the heart of one who can bring under 

Rakhal was in the room. Sri Rama- control the mind, which may be com- 
krishna was still in a state of semi- pared to an elephant.’ 
consciousness when he said to him, ‘You Rakhal : ‘The mind is the mad ele- 

were angry with me, weren’t you? Why phant.’ 

did I make you angry ? There was a Master : ‘Therefore the lion, the 
reason : only then would the medicine carrier of the Divine Mother, keeps it 
work. In the case of an abscess, the under control.’ 
surgeon first brings it to a head. Only 

then he applies some medicinal herb, so * Two trouble-makers depicted in the 

" . . , . , ’ Bhagavata in the episode of Sri Krishna and 

that it may burst and dry up.’ the Gopis of Brindavana. 



THE CALL OF THE HIMALAYAS’ 

When the sun-beam kisses the morning roses, 

And the city to its vain tune, dignity imposes, 

My mind longs for thy holy snowy height, 

The proper seat of ail beauty and delight, 

To which thy call invites the sons of the Earth, 

To realize the joy of the bliss beyond home and hearth, 
Beyond all narrow bounds, all pangs, and pines, 

Where the will for work in non-work resigns. 

The individual communes with Infinite. Slowly flow 
On thy mighty space, the dreams of evening glow, 

I receive the voice of the calm, the message of silence, 
That chants the mid-night in deep suspense ! 

The beginning and end mingle in mysterious one. 

The voice of beauty awaits, till thou hast done 
One great song to the mighty inner Self: 

‘Low art not thou — thou heir to Divine Help. 

Arise and awake in thy holy bright flame, 

Merge in thy self, to which lie, actual, thy claim.’ 

I arise to receive thy message, when the snows fall. 

Allow me, O mighty Mount, to respond to thy call. 



Stab son Gosse 




LEST WE LOSE THE PEACE 



By the Editor 



Be united ; speak in harmony ; let your minds apprehend alike. Common be 
prayer ; common be the end of your assembly ; common be your resolution ; coi 
be your deliberations. Alike be your feelings ; united be your hearts ; com 1 
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I 

Mussolini has been hurled from 
power, and he will soon be followed by 
other dictators. Fascism, Nazism, and 
all isms that flourish by pampering the 
selfish side of individuals and nations 
and making a philosophy of ‘might is 
right’, are doomed to die the ignoble 
death they deserve. But unless human- 
ity is determined to have a better order 
of morality, that will be a political death 
and not spiritual extinction. Unless the 
Allies take thought in advance and 
deserve to win an ‘all-out’ peace, just 
as they are to-day striving to achieve a 
total victory, the triumph of the demo- 
cratic Allies may not mean a triumph 
of democracy — and that for many good 
reasons. 

First, the moment of victory may find 
the big Powers scrambling for power; 
and dead Fascism and Nazism may take 
their vengeance by setting the stage for 
a yet bigger war. Secondly, paranoia 
in a particular nation illuminates the 
dark places of normal behaviour of 
other nations. What is regretted as a 
derangement in some, may be already 
seeking for favourable conditions of 
growth in others. Thirdly, there is such 
a thing as persistence of ideas — good or 
bad, they are never totally extirpated. 
Mahadeva reduced the God of Love to 
ashes, only to find at the end that 
the latter had spread all over the world 
in a more subtle form. During the 
American Civil War the North fought 
the South for the emancipation of the 
Negro slaves. But the ideas associated 
with slavery got rooted in the soil; and 
the emancipated Negro now finds him- 



self an untouchable all over the country. 
Fourthly, hero-worship is a crafty 
seducer. Napoleon ransacked Europe 
for years, and it required the best energy 
of England, Prussia, and Russia to put 
him out of harm’s way. But a Napoleon 
out of war was worse than a Napoleon 
at the head of his victorious army. 
For whereas the victorious Napoleon 
was hated and opposed, a defeated and 
dead Napoleon was loved and studied 
with avidity. Napoleon is still the hero 
of youthful Europe. Hitler and Musso- 
lini are only indications of the deadly 
legacy of ‘will to power’ left by Napo- 
leon unnoticed in many hearts. Things 
being as they are, he will be a bold 
man who asserts that after the undoing 
of Hitler and Mussolini the soldiers re- 
turning victoriously to their hearths and 
homes will not carry with them in fine 
caskets the ashes of Nazism and Fascism 
as souvenirs of glorious days in the field. 
The glories of the victorious nations 
may easily get blended with the glories 
of the vanquished. Lastly, to beat the 
enemy at his own game the Allies have 
been forced, much against their better 
judgement, to adopt some of his methods 
so far as war tactics and organization of 
resources are concerned — and this at a 
time when emotion is running high. 
Psychology shows that ideas associated 
with strong emotions, however adventi- 
tious and for howsoever short a period 
the former may be, are hard to be rooted 
oiit. And who knows if war frenzy will 
not leave in the hearts of many an 
indelible mark, and with it will not 
remain for ever associated the circum- 
stantial ideologies and the consequent 
modes of social behaviour ? Who knows 
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if the moral outlook of the victors will 
not receive a lasting orientation all for 
the worse ? If that happens, then we 
repeat, the defeat of Nazism will be its 
real victory, and the victory of demo- 
cracy, its real defeat. 

II 

To avert this we require forethought 
and planning, not only in economic and 
political fields but in the moral field as 
well. But here, again, there are two 
great difficulties. Human nature is 
habitually apathetic to thinking in 
advance. And when it does think, the 
thoughts run along the usual ruts. It 
is argued that a total war cannot brook 
any diversion of energy to fields un- 
essential to the immediate problem. 
Besides, nobody knows what the post- 
war problems will exactly be. Under 
the circumstances our best plans may 
prove inadequate, and our best thoughts 
futile. Apparently so. But if our pre- 
sent pre-occupations prevent us from 
thinking for the future, the future may 
find us deeply involved in the quag- 
mire of the present. Moreover, it is 
not true to say that we do not know 
some of the most vital problems that we 
shall have to face, nor are we too busy 
to spare a few moments of fruitful 
thought for the future. As a matter of 
fact, even at the present moment there 
are many plans and public utterances 
by responsible statesmen. The defect 
with them is that they are not the 
results of organized thought, and as 
such they lack proper sanction. 
Furthermore, though their moral tone 
is often very high, they leave morality 
as such entirely out of consideration. 
There are plans for economic and poli- 
tical welfare, but the world is not suffi- 
ciently awake to the need of a moral 
planning. And yet it can hardly be 
gainsaid that this should be our first 
consideration. If the past has taught 
us anything, it is this that human pro- 
gress cannot be achieved along immoral 
or amoral lines. Our goals must be 
pure and perfect, and our methods must 
be well thought out, free from selfish- 



ness and consciously directed towards 
moral ends. 

Planning is necessary. Want of 
forethought has brought us to the pre- 
sent state of things. To understand this 
truism let us confine our thought for a 
moment to things nearer home. There 
is a food shortage which foresight could 
have averted. There are the Japanese 
at our very door, which might not have 
happened. Want of pre-planning finds 
our industrialists fighting against time. 
In fact, want of imagination on the part 
of the Allies, found the aggressors better 
equipped. It required a Herculean 
effort to make good the lost time — and 
that after so much loss of life and pro- 
perty ! The little foresight they had, 
was directed towards armament and 
political make-shifts. We are not con- 
vinced that with better forethought and 
a purer moral outlook international rela- 
tionships could not have been placed on 
a sounder basis so that the war would 
not occur at all, or even if it did it 
would not be as furious and long drawn 
as it actually is. Forethought and 
morality are not antithetical to state- 
craft. For if statecraft is concerned only 
with self-interest in the immediate future, 
morality takes note of a wider and more 
lasting selfishness. But, perhaps, our 
condemnation of statecraft is too sweep- 
ing. Statesmen, in the past, did often 
take a long-range view. But the real 
tragedy lay in those views being con- 
cerned only with man as a producer and 
consumer of wealth. It took little heed 
of the fact that he is a bestower of love 
and despiser of comfort as well. 

The pre-war world studiously culti- 
vated a scientific outlook. Morality 
was ruled out of court as a matter cf 
private concern. Snch theories as 
‘survival of the fittest 5 , ‘struggle for 
existence 5 , and ‘God’s chosen people 5 
were publicly promulgated or privately 
adhered to. The irresponsibility of 
science, the increase of want without 
any let or hindrance, ingenuous propa- 
ganda with a view to keeping up the 
national morale, maladjustment of 
demand and supply, exploitation of 
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foreign markets and foreign resources, 
economic warfare waged on all fronts — 
tariffs, bounties, preferences — sowed the 
seeds of a mighty conflagration. And 
to heal these maladies political bungling 
was considered the only panacea. Such 
an over-siifiplification of deep-rooted 
and complex problems betrays an utter 
absence of depth of thought. If politics 
can make men better, then why this 
armageddon? If banishment of spiri- 
tual integrity from public life can make 
the vision clearer, then why this solici- 
tousness for raising all sorts of isms to 
the status of religion ? If moral plan- 
ning smacks of medievalism, then why 
this manufacture of slogans and shib- 
boleths ? If economic betterment can 
ennoble the mind, then why are the 
Germans, Italians, and Japanese found 
wanting in humanism ? If legislation 
can make men morally strong, then why 
are whole nations cowed down by dicta- 
tors? Truth to say, human advance 
does not lie that way. We must seek 
elsewhere for the remedy of human ail- 
ments ; and that is exactly where we fail. 
We are loath to believe the common- 
sense truths that honesty, justice, and 
love are not only valuable as national 
virtues, they are useful in the inter- 
national field as well. Not being con- 
vinced of this we plan really for war 
when we believe we are working for 
peace. 

m 

The pages of history are chequered 
with great hopes and unmitigated dis- 
illusionments. 1914 began as a war to 
end war. 1914-18 brought home to us 
many valuable lessons, which, if fully 
accepted, would make God’s kingdom 
come down on earth. But 1918 dashed 
to the ground not only the hopes 
nurtured during the war, but earlier 
ones as well. To the people of 1914-18 
the last World War was unprecedented 
in its devastation — geographically, physi- 
cally, and mentally. Countries were 
laid waste, bodies were mutilated, and 
shell-shocks and mental derangements 
were quite prevalent. New and compli- 



cated social and economic problems 
made their appearance. War children, 
trade slump, and hankering for cheap 
excitement were only some of the out- 
standing legacies of the period. But 
worst of all, internationally speaking, 
was the acceptance of international 
hatred and suspicion as a normal state 
of things; and this had, as its corollary, 
the division of the whole world into two 
opposing camps — the aggressors and the 
aggrieved. There was an absence of 
Christian charity. Whole nations were 
branded as criminals and forced to pay 
reparations under duress. Not only 
this; freedom of speech, freedom of 
association, freedom of belief, which 
had been curtailed during the War, 
continued to remain so, though in modi- 
fied forms, even after the War — the 
national administrators were loath to 
let go the useful instruments of control 
forged during the emergency, and the 
citizens submitted willy-nilly as they 
were suspicious of the rival camp, which, 
they believed, and rightly so, was pre- 
paring for a second world war. There 
were insincere movements for disarma- 
ment, which turned out to be merely 
attempts at air and naval parity — not 
disarmament but limitation of arma- 
ment. Politics played its part with 
admirable dexterity, while morality 
looked on with helpless anguish. 

The first world war thus led to the 
present total war. But what a novel 
situation it is ! The progress of civili- 
zation is counterbalanced by an Un- 
checked growth of brutality ! The fight 
between armies of old (they should 
rather be called bands in comparison 
with the modern nations in arms) was 
a simple affair of exchange of arrows or 
lance thrusts. Matters did not change 
very much when matchlocks and guns 
replaced arrows and lances. When rifles 
and powerful navies came into existence 
things were beginning to look ugly. 
But civilization had more surprises in 
store. There came machine guns, 
howitzers, submarines, battleships, 
tanks, aeroplanes, bombs, mines, and 
gases. The number of fighting men 
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increased by leaps and bounds. The 
war fronts lengthened out and spread 
out. Armies fought on hundred miles 
and thousand miles fronts; and they 
came to clashes on the sea, in air, and 
under water. Besides, there came into 
existence home fronts, economic fronts, 
labour fronts, industrial fronts, and 
what not. As things stand now, no 
exploitable human energy is immune 
from war service, and no world-weary 
decrepitude is safe from air bombing. 
National efficiency thus marches hand 

in hand with moral bankruptcy. 

The last war gave us a foretaste of 
such a cataclism. But national pride 
and international brigandage coupled 
with blunted moral feeling and intellec- 
tual fogginess made no provision against 
this. On the contrary — and that is an 
inexplicable human perversity — every 
nation actively worked for this human 
carnage, and yet every nation made a 
show of morality by forging for national 
consumption the most appealing and 
appalling ideologies. So did they of the 
Mah&bharata war. Each called the 
other a sinner and killed unscrupulously. 
Perhaps, the cause of justice was vindi- 
cated at Kurukshetra by the extermi- 
nation of both the armies. But did 
that establish lasting peace ? Neither 
in the East nor in the West was triumph 
of virtue synonymous with safety, and 
specialization in killing synonymous 
with peace. Kurukshetra was followed 
by the self-extinction of the Yadavas, 
which was again followed by a total 
destruction of the Nagas by Janame- 
jaya. And 1914-18 has as its necessary 
sequence 1989- . The ideological wars 
in the East as well as the West led to 
great victories but to little moral conso- 
lation. Yudhishthira shed bitter tears 
at the moment of his empty triumph, 
and Wilson left the European shores 
with his idealism wholly blasted ! But 
Kurukshetra achieved one indirect 
result, to which the last war cannot 
lay any claim. The former made an 
effective, clean sweep of the power of 
the immoral Kshatriya potentates, thus 
setting the stage for a better order of 



things, whereas the European war only 
whetted the appetite for more raw mate- 
rials and colonies, so that although 
people agreed to call it a famous victory, 
nobody can say what good has come 
out of it. Past experience has generated 
a pessimism in us about the moral and 
cultural content of any future victory. 
The inarticulate misgivings of millions 
find expression in John Hayne’s Unity 
(March 1943) : 

What one ponders is the problem as to 
what we are to have here after we have won 
this war. Are we to preserve any demo- 
cracy, any culture, any of the institutions of 
progress and enlightenment which make us 
a free people? 

IV 

War will be followed by peace. It is 
coming — perhaps sooner than we expect. 
But a peace that is worth having should 
not be one contributing only to the 
political and economic welfare of the 
victors. It should be a * total* peace, 
and it must proclaim the victory of 
moral and spiritual values all around: 
it should be a moral victory not only 
for the United Nations, but for all right 
thinking men. ‘Empires, spheres of 
influence, protectorates, mandates, and 
the like are veritable volcanoes covered 
with snow.’ If these danger spots are 
to be avoided our minds should be 
purged of queer ideas about master 
races and chosen peoples. Mere restora- 
tion of the status quo will not do. Nor 
will it help the world much if the victors 
elect to reserve for themselves for all 
time the military, economic, and poli- 
tical leadership of the world. The 
future peace must be based on universal 
and moral outlook, economic and politi- 
cal justice, and social and cultural 
rhythm. It is good that the United 
Nations talk of setting up a commission 
for bringing war criminals to book. The 
world is sick of recrudescence of war 
frenzy. In judging these criminals there 
must be no consideration of fear or 
favour. But, then, there should be no 
ill will either. Modern criminology has 
established the fact that punishment, 
when reformative, achieves the best re- 
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suit, whereas vindictiveness reacts on 
the punishing society like a boomerang. 
If this is true in the ordinary social field, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
equally true in the international field. 

The world failed to make use of the 
hard- won peace of 1918, because such 
moral considerations were ruled out of 
court by those who negotiated for it. If 
that failure has taught us anything it 
is this that a peace should be labori- 
ously and intelligently planned for, long 
before the hour of victory, by people 
who are not actually in the thick of the 
light, and it should be negotiated by 
people who are not out for advancing 
only the national interests. Non- 
attachment to immediate issues and a 
strong moral background are the sine 
qua non for a fruitful peace. Yudhish- 
thira took his peace plan from Bhishma, 
the redoubtable general of the van- 
quished army, for Bhishma could give 
dispassionate counsel just as lie had 
fought only as a matter of pure duty. 
To modern ears such a procedure may 
sound quixotic, for modern societies 
laugh all old-time virtues to scorn. 
Moreover, it may so happen that though 
the statesmen of the United Nations are 
actuated by pure motives, the enemy in 
his perversity may not take as disin- 
terested a view of things a Bhishma did. 
And so we may be left with a dictated 
peace — a peace for the victors only and 
not for humanity at large. And, 
perhaps, humanity cannot blame the 
United Nations for such a possibility, 
since humanity has not morally armed 
itself against such a possibility. 
Since civilization has not based itself 
more thoroughly on morality, the 
moment of triumph as well as the period 
of calamity find it pursuing ill-conceived 
plans based on an onesided view of 
things. 

Morality is primarily an individual 
affair. A group can never be more 
moral than its individual members are. 
You can organize morality on a national 
or international scale when you have 
the individual data in hand, just as you 
can organize national eeortomy when you 



have certain resources under control. 
In the absence of such a solid basis you 
may talk morality in national and inter- 
national relationships, but it is bound to 
prove empty. It may for a time deceive 
us by its gilded surface and high- 
sounding phraseology, but a mere 
scratch will reveal the base metal inside : 
there will be constant disillusionment 
and irresolvable clashes. Thus even in the 
midst of this war for the establishment 
of democracy, the recrudescences of the 
pre-war spirit of racial recrimination are 
a constant reminder to many of the 
black metal within the glittering surface 
of our civilization. The Pegging Act of 
Africa and the race riots of the U.S.A. 
will come to many minds in this 
connection. They will point out that 
the Atlantic Charter has been interpreted 
by some as applicable only to the 
European nations, and the demand for 
a Pacific Charter finds no response as 
yet. Many people will naturally say, if 
these are indications of the future, then 
God help the coloured races ! 



V 

The peace plans so far advanced seem 
so unpromising because of this lack of 
planning for individual morality. In the 
absence of moral sanctions the most 
honest declarations seem empty — broken 
promises, diplomatic bluffing, and racial 
discrimination in the past have set such 
a high discount by international 
honesty ! The plans in the field are 
often highly recommendable. We our- 
selves do not doubt the sincerity of their 
protagonists. But when you want to 
play Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark, the whole thing is bound to 
fail despite the best stage setting. That 
is certainly no fault of the author of the 
play. The national statesmen may be 
good authors and may mean well; but 
if the citizens with whom the ultimate 
sanction lies, do not undertake the 
scheme in the spirit of the authors, who 
will redeem the situation ? 

An examination of some of the 
schemes will add force to the foregoing 
discussion . They will reveal how some of 
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these totally lack moral considerations, 
while others have a highly moral tone. 
But all of them are wanting in moral 
planning as such. That the whole 
social, educational, political, and econo- 
mic outlook requires a thorough over- 
hauling, is not recognized by them. 
Our point is that such tinkering with 
morality cannot make nations moral 
and save humanity from further misery. 
Let us now look at the schemes. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s plan 
wants (i) that the United Nations — 
meaning the United States of America, 
Soviet Russia, Great Britain, and China 
should ‘reach complete agreement of 
policy and build a concrete foundation 
for post-war co-operation 5 ; (ii) that ‘the 
future peace should be a peace seeking 
the emancipation of the entire mankind’ ; 
and (iii) that ‘there must be post-war 
world organization with the solid back- 
ing of an international force’. It will be 
noticed that the scheme hinges on politi- 
cal organization rather than on moral 
sanction, though morally it is sounder 
than many others. Its other defects 
are: (i) it grants leadership to the four 

major partners; (ii) the future peace is 
to seek for the emancipation of the 
entire mankind, i.e., to say, imperialism 
is not to terminate with the war ; (iii) 
the United Nations are to maintain 
peace through a kind of armed League 
of Nations, which as a practical proposi- 
tion cannot stand any scrutiny. 

The Atlantic Charter is gloriously 
vague so far as practical application is 
concerned, and theoretically, as already 
mentioned, it is meant for Europe. 
Evidently, it cannot form the basis of 
world peace. 

In addition to these political schemes 
there are other economic schemes as 
well. The representatives of the United 
Nations gathered at Hotspring (U.S.A.) 
and devised important proposals for 
solving the foo4 problems. Currency 
problems have also come under the 
scrutiny of experts. The Keynes plan 
and the White plans set out the British 
and the American points of view. Sir 
William Beveridge’s plan for social 



security has been discussed in the press 
threadbare. But all these apply to 
certain limited territories, or touch 
only the fringe of some intricate 
problems. Humanity at large does not 
feel any interest in them. 

But Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of 
the U.S.A. has a better conception of 
the New World that can satisfy human 
aspiration, and that can be a befitting 
epilogue to the present tragedy. Says 
he, 

We shall not be satisfied with a peace 
which will merely lead us from concentration 
camps and mass murder of Fascism into an 
international jungle of gangster Govern- 
ments operated behind scenes by power- 
crazed money-mad imperialists. We seek a 
peace that is more than a mere breathing 
space between the death of the old tyranny 
and the birth of a new one. . . . Our choice 
is between Democracy for everybody or for 
a few. Fuller democracy for all is a lasting 
preventive of war. . . . Three outstanding 
peace-time responsibilities as I find them to- 
day are firstly, the enlightenment of the 
people, secondly, mobilizing peace-time pro- 
duction for full employment, thirdly, plan- 
ning world co-operation. . . . The Atlantic 
Charter provides a broad base of general 
principles to safeguard our decisions. The 
American people intend that it shall work 
and that it shall eaduae. 

The moral sincerity and fervour of the 
speech is apparent, and it just befits 
the Vice-President of an idealist country 
like the U.S.A. Equally sincere and 
fervent is President Roosevelt’s speech 
in commemoration of the second anni- 
versary of the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter : 

We are determined we shall gain a total 
victory over our enemies and we recognize 
the fact that our enemies are not only 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. They are all 
the forces of oppression, intolerance, insecur- 
ity, and injustice which have impeded the 
forward march of civilization. 

There were as sincere idealists in 1918. 
But how did their idealism fare at the 
peace table, is a matter of history. We 
wish all success to the idealism of the 
present generation. But so long as 
humanity does not re-arm itself along 
with a disarmament of nations, we do 
not see how the idealism of some out- 
standing statesmen alone can ensure a 
lasting peace. To make the idealists 
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succeed world opinion must be fully 
mobilized and the broad outlines of 
moral plans fully filled up in advance 



so that peace may not find us again at 
the mercy of irresponsible science and 
ill-conceived diplomacy. 



THE SECRET OF THE DICTATOR’S ART 

By Prof. M. S. Srinivasa Sarma, M.A. 



It is a common saying that the mind 
is free, and that man is usually guided 
in his conduct by his conscious reasoning 
faculty. But a little reflection will show 
that this overlooks the deeper instincts 
and emotions which are the prime 
movers of all action and thought. This 
is not always easy to recognize, partly 
because the instinctive springs of action 
lie buried far below the level of the cons- 
cious mind, and partly because the 
conscious mind is disinclined to face the 
fact of instinctive motives on the false 
assumption that instinct and intelligence 
are opposed to one another. Man is 
basically motivated by his emotional and 
instinctive attitudes. His fundamental 
values rest upon emotional conditioning 
rather than upon intellectualized ideas; 
in fact frequently the intellectual 
processes are employed in concocting 
‘rationalizations’ rather than in primary 
determinations of conduct. 

The Herd Instinct 
Each individual is a component part 
of numerous groups, and has a share in 
numerous group-minds — those of his 
race, his caste, his religion, and his 
nationality. The group life is essenti- 
ally an inter-mental life. The chief 
exhibition of the gregarious instinct is 
found in tendencies to derive comfort 
from thinking as other people do, and 
discomfort in thinking differently. 
Hence we are prone to adopt the opi- 
nions of our neighbours in business life, 
philosophy, religion, and science. We do 
not do this after dispassionate weighing 
of evidence, but accept their views un- 
critically. From a biological point of 
view the herd instinct represents the 



need of the individual for opportunity 
to develop and use his powers to the 
utmost and the success of the group 
whether for defensive or aggressive 
purposes depends on its unanimity. To 
this first necessity of common action 
among the members of the group can 
be traced these definite tendencies of the 
mass mind, namely, sympathy, sugges- 
tibility, and imitation. 

Sympathy is the power to feel emotion 
as communicated from the other 
members of the group. The emotion of 
fear experienced by one member and 
manifested by its instinctive expressions 
will spread rapidly to all the others. 
Suggestibility is the tendency to receive 
ideas by direct transmission from the 
other members of the herd, especially 
from the leader. Imitation is that which 
brings about a similarity of action 
between all the members of the group. 
By these means the necessary unanimity 
is secured within the group for that 
common action which ensures to the 
individual his safety and well-being. 

The Mor 

There is always a certain degree of 
mental homogeneity in all gatherings of 
men. Thus the members of a political 
meeting are drawn together by common 
political opinions and sentiments. The 
audience at a music performance shares 
a common love of music or a common 
admiration for the artist. Consider how 
under such circumstances a very ordi- 
nary joke or point made by a political 
orator provokes a huge delight, and 
how at a concert the admiration of the 
applauding audience soars to a pitch of 
frantic enthusiasm. Panic is the 
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crudest and simplest example of mass 
mentality. The essence of panic is the 
collective intensification of the instinc- 
tive excitement with its emotion of fear 
and its impulse of flight. This character 
of the crowd is due to two peculiarities 
of the collective mental life. In the 
first place, the individual in becoming 
one of the crowd loses in some degree 
his self-consciousness, his awareness of 
himself as a distinct personality. In the 
second place, there is the diminution of 
the sense of personal responsibility and 
the power of self-criticism. Hence even 
a highly intelligent and self-reliant 
member of a crowd is apt to find his 
critical reserve broken down ; and when 
an orator makes some proposition which 
the mass of the crowd applauds but 
which each more intelligent member 
would as an individual reject with scorn, 
it is apt to be uncritically accepted by 
all alike, because it comes to each not 
as a proposition of the orator alone, but 
as a proposition which voices the mind 
of the crowd with the power of a mass- 
suggestion. 



Suggestion 

Suggestion is the process of arousing 
in the mind an idea or tendency to 
action which operates mechanically and 
non-ration ally by its subconscious charac- 
ter. The individual as a member of the 
herd is quick to respond to the ideas 
and emotions of the other members and 
to assimilate his thoughts to theirs. 
The prevalence of emotional excite- 
ment hampers correct observation and 
reasoning; thus there occurs an arrest 
of thought in the working of the crowd 
mind; and so the crowd becomes impul- 
sive, irritable, and extraordinarily 
credulous and open to influence. 
Consequently a chain of logical argu- 
ments is totally incomprehensible to 
crowds; and this powerlessness of crowds 
to reason aright prevents them from 
discerning truth from error or of form- 
ing a precise judgement on any matter. 

Prestige in its various forms is a 
prevalent condition of suggestion. It is 
a sort of domination exercised on our 



minds which entirely paralyses our 
critical faculty, and fills us with 
astonishment and respect. Prestige is 
of two kinds, acquired and personal. 
Acquired prestige results from name, 
position, fortune, office, or reputation. 
Personal prestige, on the contrary, is 
something essentially peculiar to the 
individual, and is possessed by a small 
number of persons whom it enables to 
exercise a veritable magnetic fascination 
on those around them. Founders of 
religion have often established their 
creeds solely because they were success- 
ful in inspiring crowds by the sheer 
force of their personal prestige, and 
swaying their minds to accept their 
tenets unquestioningly. Religious senti- 
ment has all the characteristics of the 
mob-mind such as worshipful attitude, 
fear, blind submission to authority, in- 
ability to discuss its dogmas, the desire 
to spread them, and a tendency to 
consider as enemies all those who do not 
accept them. 



Propaganda 

Propaganda is a deliberate attempt to 
make people think and act alike. 
Take any daily newspaper or one of the 
more popular periodicals. The first 
thing you notfce is that about half, and 
sometimes more, of the printed space 
is taken up by advertisements. You may 
be amazed at the sums of money spent 
in advertising patent medicines, and 
wonder if there are really so many sick 
people in the world. But the fact is, 
there are many people who think they 
are ill ! A sales manager of a manufac- 
turing firm once remarked that you can 
convince any one of any thing if you 
advertise enough ! He pointed out that 
the. cost of production and that of 
advertising that product were in this 
proportion : cost of goods one unit, 

cost of advertising ten units. Many 
commercial firms have carried advertis- 
ing to the point where the public were 
stupefied, hypnotized or otherwise 
reduced to believing anything. Ambi- 
tious politicians have learnt the same 
lesson. Hitler and Mussolini have made 
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more use of propaganda than any other 
weapon. With propaganda in one hand 
and terror in the other, one can rule the 
minds of millions. 

The principal vehicles of propaganda 
are newspapers, pamphlets, films, radios, 
books, and lectures. In times of war 
it is employed with perfected skill to 
excite patriotism and discourage the 
enemy. In the belligerent countries at 
the present day, all — even the intellec- 
tuals — must think, if they think at all, 
in one particular way. It is notorious 
how in Germany no one — not even a 
philosopher — will be tolerated who does 
not think in the Nazi way and deify 
its Dictator. 



Censorship 

Akin to propaganda and linked with 
it is censorship, the very object of which 
is to present you with newspapers which 
are compelled to conceal things from 
you, instead of telling you about them. 
You are not allowed to learn the full 
facts about home affairs, and much less 
about foreign opinion. Under this cen- 
sorship you are told only what the 
authorities think is good for you ! It 
is essentially a negative process. It 
derives its force very largely from fear 
and threats of fear. In times of war the 
political control of censorship is domi- 
nated by the military exigencies of 
national survival. But the censorship 
of the drama and cinema, of immoral 
books or of divergent politico-economic 
doctrines like communism and anarch- 
ism, forbids the circulation, in the print- 
ed page or by word of mouth, of social 
attitudes or ideas which threaten the 
economic and political stability of the 
nation. Thus censorship is a form of 
collective behaviour rooted in the inhi- 
bitions of our own and others’ thoughts 
and expressions of opinion when our 
cultural values are threatened in crisis. 



Fanaticism 

The crowd mind is biassed and in- 
tolerant, and is marked by hatred and 
violence. It cannot dissect, weigh, and 
compare; its actions are akin to reflexes. 



This is evident in crowd action towards 
races and classes which we fear and 
against which we develop antagonisms. 
Hatred is a combination of fear and 
rage against some object, and breeds 
intolerance. It is essentially a defence 
mechanism. Intimately related to this 
is bigotry which consists in holding a 
view or creed with no regard for 
common reason. In a crowd a man is 
a bigot; he is always right. Anti-semit- 
ism in Nazi Germany and ‘lynching’ in 
America among a highly civilized and 
intelligent people are the best illustra- 
tions of the nature of the mob mind. 
In handling the recalcitrant Negro and 
the irresponsible Jew, they have evolved 
a technique of mob violence, and 
rationalize it by such slogans as ‘keep- 
ing the Nigger in his place’, ‘protecting 
white womanhood’, ‘saving Germany 
from its internal enemy’, etc. The most 
obvious aspect of this mob mentality is 
the sense of emotional freedom, the loss 
of individual responsibility, the dis- 
appearance of rational thought, and a 
feeling of absolute rightness in what is 
being done by the group. Persons of 
intelligence and culture are not unlikely 
to lose their rational self-control in the 
excitement of the mob, to accept what- 
ever suggestions happen to fall upon 
them, and to act accordingly even 
though such action is foreign to their 
normal self-possession. 

Progress — Product of Free Mind 

Although the herd tendencies are more 
marked in the individual when he is 
actually one of the assembled crowd, 
yet the same tendencies are always at 
work in his mind. Unconsciously he 
tends to assimilate his ideas, emotions, 
and actions to those of the persons who 
make up his professional, religious or 
social groups. The strength of this 
mental bond uniting the individual to 
the group is reflected in the extreme 
sensitiveness of the individual to, and 
his ready acceptance of, beliefs and 
opinions sanctioned by the group. The 
force of group suggestion is permanently 
so strong in his mind that his reason 
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cannot usually operate against it. He 
may even accept false opinions such as 
are current in his set, and then justify 
them to his own mind by ‘rationaliza- 
tion’, that is, by finding ‘reasons’ which 
sound convincing to himself and other 
people, but which are not the real 
foundations of his belief. If any of us 
does adopt new or unpopular truths, it 



is because we have been able to free 
ourselves from the powers of suggestion 
contained in the opinions of our imme- 
diate grouji by the consciousness of be- 
longing to some smaller group, perhaps 
a school of thought, by which those 
doctrines are accepted ; and to such 
exceptional individuals is due the steady 
and peaceful progress of civilization. 



THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 

PROBLEM 

By Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 



It is true that all the religions of the 
world proclaim the divine origin, being, 
and destiny of life, and insist on love, 
service, co-operation, and renunciation. 
It is true that modern science has anni- 
hilated distance and has linked up the 
ends of the earth. The economic unity 
of the world has been stressed by the 
experts in political economy. Politically 
we have had a long series of treaties, 
alliances, and ententes and finally even 
a League of Nations. Yet war persists. 
The Great War of 1914 was a war of 
pygmies compared with the greater war 
of to-day fought as a total war by all 
the nations in the five continents and 
the seven seas ! 

The real origin is to be sought in 
political and economic causes, which 
again have to be traced to basic human 
nature. Dynastic and religious wars 
are things of the past. But the desire 
for imperialism and for economic 
exploitation is more active than ever 
before. Nationalism is up in arms 
against imperialism, and economic self- 
sufficiency against economic exploita- 
tion. Dumping is met by tariff walls, 
and the economic friction glides soon 
into a deadly war. A loan or a trading 
concession blossoms into an empire. 
The flag follows the trade as often as 
the trade follows the flag. The days 
of colonial expansion by the mere grab 
of territory are almost over, though 



Italy’s recent exploits show that that 
era is still in existence. But the desire 
for more money and more comfort is 
deep-rooted. ‘The desire for money is 
the root of all evil,’ is true to-day as 
ever before, though in a wider sense 
and with far grimmer and more wide- 
spread consequences. The problem of 
surplus population and the need for the 
emigration outlet are also live factors. 
In the case of Japan they are insistent 
and potent in their influence on the 
economic causes of the Japanese world- 
challenge by resort to arms. Over- 
population is sought to be solved by 
emigration or industrialization or both, 
and such an endeavour is sure to be 
resisted by other peoples and States. 

Thus the frequent war explosions to- 
day are due to many deep-seated causes. 
We see everywhere more mechanization 
and more militarization in the mind of 
men. The divine touch has vanished 
and even the human touch is vanishing. 
We are passing into an era of m&F 
civilization and less culture. The con- 
quest of Nature is growing, but the 
conquest of human nature is weakening. 
Mechanization deadens humanity in 
modern workers who are mere animated 
adjuncts to machinery, and at the 
same time it ruins the agriculturists and 
the producers of raw materials abroad 
to pamper the industrial workers at 
home with surplus wealth, with which 
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grow drink, debauchery, gambling, 
and worthless and demoralizing amuse- 
ments. Thus the mechanization of life 
in the predominantly industrial coun- 
tries and the pauperization of life in 
the predominantly agricultural countries 
lead to a double and accelerated deple- 
tion of human values. The latter 
countries — especially China and India — 
are rapidly industrializing themselves 
almost as a result of instinctive self- 
protection. They contain half the popu- 
lation of the world and enormous raw 
materials. The inevitable economic 
clash is a forerunner of the inevitable 
political and military clash. The 
frenzied search for external markets is 
met by the closing of those markets to 
foreign trade as the result of industrial 
development and expansion in the 
exploited countries. 

Thus the modern materialistic civili- 
zation has upset the old absolute eternal 
human values, and has sowed the 
dragon’s teeth everywhere in an 
abundant measure. The spectre of un- 
employment is stalking in the industrial 
countries as the result of rationaliza- 
tion. It stalks the agricultural coun- 
tries in an even greater measure as 
the raw materials are sucked in to feed 
the machines, even though the popula- 
tion in the exploited countries is too 
poor to buy the over-produced goods 
dumped all over the globe. 

There is no need to probe the causes 
of war in extenso . They are psycho- 
logical in basis and express themselves 
in economic, social, and political ideo- 
logies. Of those the most important 
to-day is the economic ideology which 
gains strength from barriers to emigra- 
tion and barriers to commerce. If we 
get rid of the basic cause rooted in 
human psychology, the evil brood of 
wicked economic, social, and political 
ideologies will disappear. If we analyse 
the basic human psychology, we realize 
the truth of the psychological analysis 
in chapter XVI of the Bhagavadgita. 
We see everywhere the clash of the 
D3ivi Sampad (divine temperament) 
and the Asuri Sampad (demoniacal 



temperament). The desire for domina- 
tion and the desire for gain are the 
basic evil desires. 

Aristotle characterized war as ‘a 
means of acquisition’ and as * a species 
of hunting’. Man is the only animal 
which hunts its own species. Why is 
this so? Because the acquisitiveness of 
man knows no limits, and his power 
to retain and use later on what he 
acquires has no limits either. A tiger 
cannot kill a thousand antelopes at one 
and the same time, and hope to eat one 
and keep the rest without rot. But 
man has discovered money, and money 
will keep for millennia. It has been 
cynically pointed out that the American 
civil war was prompted more by the 
desire for slave labour and the conse- 
quent gain than by the right of self- 
determination and of secession from the 
Union. 

The fact is that man has been neglect- 
ing the creative side of life and has 
been pursuing too avidly the posses- 
sive aspects of life. Even education 
has been used for the latter purpose, 
and even the school has become a 
nursery of competition and pugnacity. 
Religion must come into her own again 
and the eternal values of life must gain 
their sway over the soul of man. Art 
must be prized much more than it is 
to-day, for man does not live by bread 
alone but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God. Science has 
brought races nearer than before, but 
their hearts have not come nearer. 
Physical contiguity without psycho- 
logical propinquity will only increase 
and intensify war. Though the League 
of Nations is dead because it was an 
unarmed League of armed nations, a 
new armed League of unarmed nations 
should be born. There must also be 
working by its side a world economic 
League and a world League of religions 
and a world League of cultures. War 
can be outlawed only when the human 
mind can taste ‘the peace that passeth 
all understanding’ and the institutions 
of peace replace the institutions of war 
everywhere . 




SCIENCE AND RELIGION 



By Dev Prakash Nayar, M.A. 



‘Reason is the best arbiter, the law of 
law itself 9 , said Milton, and ‘faithful 
ignorance is better than presumptuous 
knowledge , 9 said Augustine. These two 
statements are typical of two attitudes 
of life — the scientific and the religious — 
really complementary ways of discover- 
ing the truth, and sometimes fruitfully 
combined, yet working very often in 
antagonism, leading to the distortion 
of truth, which they had set out to dis- 
cover. This antagonism is due to the 
presence of tendencies in each, which, if 
given greater worship than is their due, 
lead to the neglect, even contempt, of 
the equally important tendencies in the 
other. 

One very important set of such poten- 
tially antagonistic tendencies is the atti- 
tude of science and religion to faith and 
reason. Religion tends to emphasize 
the importance of faith to the neglect of 
reason. Francis Cheynell, the great 
Puritan authority, said, ‘Deny your 
reason and submit to faith . 9 Iqbal, 
interpreting the Quran sets (according 
to some) reason (Aql) very much lower 
than faith or love (Ishq). Even in the 
most philosophic book, the Bhagavad- 
gita, Lord Krishna says to Arjuna that 
he should net repeat his discourse to the 
doubting. Doubt, on the other hand, 
is the essence of the rationalistic and 
scientific attitude. Science tends to 
emphasize the importance of reason to 
the neglect of faith. This also leads to 
a distortion of the truth and does much 
harm. 

Science forgets that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than reason 
can dream of. This over-simplification 
on the supposition that everything is 
explicable by reason, results in falsifica- 
tion. For example, by depending too 
much on reason science has left the ele- 



ments of mystery and emotion out of its 
conception of the universe and man ; and 
hence the diagnoses of the scientists of 
the world’s ills and their remedies have 
convulsed rather than soothed the world. 
In rationalizing the universe they des- 
troyed God — the Mysterious, the Un- 
knowable, the Unthinkable, the Omni- 
potent. But they forget that the full 
meaning of man’s life is derived from 
something immeasurably above him to 
which he can offer limitless, irrational 
devotion. Hence the destruction of God 
resulted only in His replacement by 
false gods. Religion was replaced by 
mischievous doctrines of Nazism and 
Fascism. Again, science said that mar- 
riage was a contract not a sacrament. 
Birth control and licentiousness became 
rife. Homeless husbands, wandering 
wives, childless mothers, reprobats men 
and reprobate women constituted the 
mass of seething humanity. Home was 
no longer the refuge of man but his seat 
of torture, impelling him to murder and 
suicide. Science was perplexed. It 
realized, or ought to realize, that 
jealousy, the sense of possession, and 
the sanctity of the marriage tie are 
realities, not superstitions. It is because 
of the neglect of this fact that the 
scientist fails to realize that machine has 
done a disservice rather than a service 
to the worker. With the help of a 
machine a worker can do a work quickly, 
but it is no longer accompanied by that 
artistic pleasure which working with the 
hand gives and which much more than 
makes up for the fatigue involved in the 
longer work. 

Man ultimately lives by emotions, 
which have to be taken into account in 
any calculation of life. The meddling 
intellect, indeed, misshapes the beautiful 
shape of things. It not only destroys 
beauty, it introduces positive hideousness 
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into life if it is allowed to usurp the place 
of emotions. Reason has a place in the 
discovery of truth ; but it cannot visua- 
lize the whole truth. Truth is the result 
of the seer-like vision of the whole man 
attuned to the verities of life. Reason, 
indeed, is a v£ry treacherous guide to 
truth. One can reason any way. It is 
in fact a handmaid to desire. So it 
leads into complexes that do not resolve. 
The rationalist comes to the conclusion 
that nothing is absolute. True, life is 
changing. But we require the eternal as 
a foothold in this world of change. The 
human mind instinctively believes in 
and craves for permanence in the midst 
of change. Not finding it by reason it 
laments : ‘Son of man, you cannot know 
or guess. 5 This sense of impotence, 
this sense that man is a worm, an imbe- 
cile, creeps upon us as we read through 
modern literature. And it is helped by 
the discovery of the position of the earth 
in the universe and of man in the uni- 
verse. Man is not important enough to 
be ‘ever in his Great Task-master’s eye’, 
but as J. Alfred Prufrock says, ‘a tiny 
speck on a tiny speck.’ So the very gift 
of science — the confidence of man in 
himself — science itself takes away ! 
Dependence on reason as the sole guide 
to truth undermines confidence in 
another way too. This flexible and 
corruptible guide to truth presents so 
many sides to a question without any 
means of choosing among them that the 
powers of action are paralysed; and we 
have the modern man so caught up in 
the web of his own philosophy as to be 
incapable of deciding so far between the 
good and the harmful. The remedy of 
science, entire dependence on reason, is 
impracticable, despite all its pretensions 
of practicability. 

It is not only impracticable, it is un- 
wise also. Truth, as said above, being 
the result of the seer-like vision of the 
whole man attuned to the verities of life, 
can be received only by the whole man. 
He can only feel it if he has lived it. 
Hence it is sheer presumptuousness on 
our part to reject a religious truth 
simply because it does not appeal to our 



intellect, till we have lived it and found 
it wanting. 

On the other hand, blind faith leads 
to the stoppage of the realization of 
truth, the very nature of which is pro- 
gressive, and leads it to degenerate into 
‘a muddy pool of conformity and tradi- 
tion’. Any religion which has neglected 
this fundamental fact of change and pro- 
gress has grown useless, and an impedi- 
ment in the path of its followers rather 
than a help. It is one of the main 
causes of the survival of Hinduism 
through centuries that it has continually 
sought to adapt itself to the changing 
environment, the form in which the 
eternal manifests itself. For this adap- 
tation, reason is an invaluable guide in 
the interpretation of experience. To 
condemn it is incredible folly; for that 
would take away the only instrument 
we have, humble as it is, for resisting 
the abuse of true religion. Religion 
stresses the importance of faith. Faith 
tends to be confused with authority. 
And authority tends to be usurped by a 
class. This class, in order to secure its 
hold, invents a maze of forms, in which 
true religion is lost. It happened in the 
priestly domination of Medieval Europe 
and its accompanying terrors of the 
inquisition ; the bloody wars, which kept 
Europe on the wrack for centuries; and 
the drying up of the human mind in 
various ways. In India it engulfed the 
country in an ocean of social and 
religious follies, leading to her downfall. 
It led, again, to the mass slaughters, in 
India and other parts of Asia by the 
Muslim conquerors. And it is not acci- 
dental that the emancipation of the 
various peoples took place only with the 
advent of reason — with the coming of 
the Renaissance in Europe, and with 
that of the rationalistic outlook of the 
Western influence in India. We owe 
our progress to faith in Self and reason, 
to the spirit which says : 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul. 
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It is to such confidence, and not to the 
Medieval sense of impotence that we 
owe our attainments. True, it has its 
limits. But to condemn it altogether 
would be to court disaster. 

Science and religion, again, tend to 
antagonize each other by their attitude 
to matter and spirit. Science, although 
in its latest phase it is veering round to 
the belief that there is something beyond 
the material which it cannot under- 
stand, has always, so far, said that 
matter is all, and spirit is just an illusion. 
This has led to the neglect of the spirit 
in the individual; and we have the ridi- 
culous spectacle of the seekers of the 
paths of stars incapable of travelling 
in the realm of their own thoughts. 
Incapable of understanding themselves, 
they become confused and restless. 
That is why their whole scheme of 
enjoyment is based on escape from self 
rather than on self-expression or self- 
realization. Incapable of feeling the life 
in their own thoughts, they crave for a 
substitute living, for an external life, 
whose crudeness enables them to feel 
that they live. Cinemas, naked dances, 
night clubs, drinking, smoking, etc., 
are their very life. Indeed, a perpetual 
need for stimulus is the inevitable out- 
come of the poverty and vulgarity of the 
soul. Hence we have the dismal spec- 
tacle of the various sons of success 
engaged in the fruitless task of pursuing 
ever elusive happiness. For they 
neglect the fact that the sources of 
happiness lie within ; and inward poverty 
seems to be the first condition of success 
in this material and mechanical world of 
science . 

It is the contempt of the soul again 
which has allowed the scientific age to 
let the speed of modern life develop un- 
hampered, leading to the impoverish- 
ment of the human soul. It has caused 
the death of the power of aesthetic ap- 
preciation, and of deep feelings, which 
require time to take root. The weaken- 
ing of the domestic ties and the almost 
complete loss of the communal life are 
patent facts to-day. The selfish indi- 
vidualism of the modern world contrasts 



in curious ugliness with the beauties of 
the old world. 

Science has, again, led to the neglect 
of the spiritual in the universe : the 
neglect of God and the other world. 
This, as said above, has starved the 
innate craving of man for the spiritual, 
and forced it to find unhealthy outlets 
in the false idealism of Nazism and 
Fascism, the fruits of which we are 
reaping to-day. It has, again, degraded 
man from being a part of the Universal 
Self (the Gita) to an unashamed petty 
gambler after wealth, a selfish brute, 
denying his nature, and inevitably fal- 
ling into the cauldron of destruction, 
in which he lies wallowing to-day. 

Religion, on the other hand, tends to 
emphasize the spiritual to the neglect of 
the material. The Puritans, for ex- 
ample, said that man and all this world 
is depraved, the spirit and the other 
world are all important. Man being 
evil, all his actions are also bound to be 
so. Hence the only sensible course for 
him is to escape from his flesh and this 
world by motionless adoration of the 
Deity. This attitude, if accepted, 
would have made it impossible for us to 
have made any progress. The springs of 
action would have dried up. 

It is only when Hinduism, for 
example, seeks a synthesis of the worth 
of this world and the next that it evolves 
a dynamic as well as a spiritual religion. 
Only by working ceaselessly in a 
detached spirit in this world of matter 
do we attain our salvation and become 
a part of the universal Self. The same 
is the lesson of the Quran (if Iqbal’s 
interpretation of the Quran is legiti- 
mate) : 

True renunciation (Fuqr), whkh is the 
goal of the individual, lies in the conquest 
of the material as a foothold for rising to 

the spiritual. 

Thus science tends to be rationalistic 
and materialistic while religion to be 
entirely dependent on faith and the 
spiritual. Their relationship has been 
varying. Sometimes they have been at 
loggerheads. At other times they draw 
near. Not only at different times but 
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also in different religions the proportion 
of the four ingredients has been varying. 
What is required, however, is a synthesis 
of religion and science for the advance- 
ment of the human race through the dis- 



covery of truth. For nothing, indeed, 
is really evil in this world. It depends 
upon man to make of it what he will. 
He enjoys both the danger and the 
privilege of choice. 



LIMITATIONS OF BIOLOGY 

By Prof. D. N. Sharma, M.A. 



There is probably, no branch of 
science in which greater progress and 
more fascinating discoveries have been 
made in the past twenty years than in 
biology. It is, moreover, a science 
which concerns everyone— -not only the 
professional student but every person 
who desires information on the funda- 
mental facts and problems of life. Yet 
it is a science in which, more than in any 
other, ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing’. It raises issues on which people 
are apt to take violently partisan atti- 
tudes. Biology raises issues of profound 
importance for the statesman, the socio- 
logist, and the man in the street. 

The most controversial point, natural- 
ly, is the origin, nature, and function 
of ‘life’. From the point of view of the 
chemist and physicist the living body 
may be regarded as a machine always 
working to adjust itself to its environ- 
ment. But the living body is some- 
thing more than a machine : it breeds, 
it acts, it reacts. 

So overwhelming is the accumulated 
evidence for evolution that evolution is 
generally accepted as a fact to-day. 
The main principle has not only come to 
stey but is being gradually accepted by 
a growing majority of thoughtful people. 
It has successfully supplanted the most 
fallacious belief that the different species 
of organisms were created once and for 
all, and that no changes had occurred 
since the beginning of the universe. To 
become perfect this theory needs to be 
supplemented by two facts, (1) that 
evolution is the characteristic of and 
obtains only in the realm of ‘expression’, 



and (2) that it apparently takes the form 
of the unfolding of a spiritual purpose. 

The continuity of life through genera- 
tions is obvious even to a superficial 
observer and this evidently points to an 
uninterrupted process of e solution 
through the ages. But even if we give 
full support to this view it does not 
necessarily follow that the methods 
and conclusions of biologists must of 
necessity be true. The flux and flow of 
life, correctly emphasized by the biolo- 
gists, may have been of a nature that is 
beyond the ken and scrutiny of those 
whose gaze is hopelessly limited to the 
surface and form rather than the inner 
and deeper significance of facts and 
events. Our differences with the biolo- 
gists relate to the method rather than 
the fact of evolution. 

Let us begin with stating the case of 
the biologists as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Evolution postulates the 
possibility of tracing back the origin of 
the bewildering diversity of natural 
phenomena and the complexity of 
human organism to a common back- 
ground which is matter . That which is 
a mystery to common sense is simply a 
result of evolutionary processes to a 
biologist. The biologist is firmly con- 
vinced (1) that the human organism is 
the resultant effect of the countless 
stages through which the germ-plasm 
had to pass till it hit upon its present 
shape by natural selection and (2) that 
the methods sponsored by him were 
accurate and satisfactory. Evidence, he 
adds, is fast growing in volume and 
authenticity that evolution has occurred 
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and is occurring. Observation reveals 
to view tendencies towards ‘increased 
specialization’ with consequent ‘diver- 
gence and multiplication of types’. 
Looking at the history of mankind one 
need not strain one’s intelligence to the 
breaking point to be convinced that 
there does exist 

a main trend in evolution which consists in 
raising the upper level attained by life in 
regard to various qualities making for 
greater control over and independence of 
the environment. 



day after 

day that has once and for all silenced all 
‘questionings and doubtings’, especially 
of those who bring to bear a scientific 
attitude on the problem of reality. The 



Evidence is accumulating 



diversities and complexities that charac- 



terize natural and human life have come 



into existence after a series of gradual 



and at times painful struggles, some 



successful, others halting and still others 
deviating from the main current and 
tending towards decay and destruction. 
A full and detailed evidence from fossils 



is, by itself, enough to establish the 
truth of this statement. Evidence from 



vestigial (rudimentary) organs is at once 
interesting and conclusive. The fact 
that they are of no direct use to their 
possessor but are useful in other animals 
of the same general construction, is left 
unexplained by any of the various 
theories of ‘special’ creation. Their 
presence is a matter of no wonder or 
bewilderment to a student of evolution. 



The facts of embryology and those concern- 
ing the common plan which is found to 
underlie the structure of the whole groups 
of animals, . . . the facts of geographical 
distribution, . . . the facts concerning varia- 
tion both in domestic animals and in Nature, 
and especially the total impossibility of 
drawing any short line between individual 
variations, local races, sub-species, and 
species 

cannot be so satisfactorily explained by 
any theory other than that of evolution. 

Evolution is due to ‘natural causes’. 
The various forms of life have evolved 
from lower to higher levels by some 
process of ‘transformation’. This idea is 
traceable to two facts. The first is the 
‘amazing fecundity of life’, every species 
producing far more individuals than do, 



or can, survive; the second is the ‘uni- 
versal variability of life’. The members 
of any one of the species would fill the 
universe if all survived and continued 
their geometrical rate of reproduction. 
Again, no two animals or plants are alike 
in all respects. From this observation 
it is not a long step to conclude that in 
the ‘struggle for existence’ a large 
majority of the individuals perish, 
making room for the minority which 
survive being ‘most fitted’ and adapted 
to the environment. 

These individuals are endowed with 
favourable variations in virtue of which they 
survive. 

These variations pass on from genera- 
tion to generation till a new species 
makes its appearance. Variation is due 
to some change, either (a) in the factor 
of ‘inheritance’, e.g., germ-plasm 
actually transmitted, or (b) in the 
conditions under which it develops — 
‘environments’. Weismann believes that 
modifications are not transmitted and 
there is no good reason to believe that 
they are cumulative. When some varia- 
tion is due to a ehaage in conditions it 
may be called a ‘modification’; when it 
is due to alteration in the factor of 
inheritance it is called a ‘mutation’. 

A new mutation will be inherited provided 
the environment remains constant ; but in 
order that a new modification may be trans- 
mitted it is essential that the necessary 
conditions must be present. 

Mutations, being due to lasting altera- 
tions of the factors of inheritance, will 
be persistently inherited, and by the 
addition of new mutations may lead to 
evolution. 

The quintessence of Darwinism 

as summarized in his own words, 

is the Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favourable 
Races in the Struggle for Life. 

The preservation of favourable and 
destruction of harmful variations is 
called natural selection or the survival 
of the fittest, the one term referring to 
the process and the other to the result. 

Let us now subject this theory, of 
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which we have here given a short out- 
line, to a critical examination. Let us 
first consider adaptation . Some biolo- 
gists contend that outer conditions cause 
transformations in a direct manner (the 
hypothesis of Eimer) by causing altera- 
tions in tendencies, whereas others hold 
the contrary view that they can affect 
such changes duly indirectly by 

favouring those representatives of a species 
which the chance of birth has best adapted 
to the environments. (Darwin). 

The positive influences in the first case 
give rise to variations, the negative 
influences in the second case merely 
eliminate variations. The second hypo- 
thesis of ‘the elimination of the un- 
adapted’ does not carry us far in 
explaining the successive developments 
and progressive complexities of the 
organism. Besides, we are interested 
not so much in what has been eliminated 
as in what has actually survived. The 
second hypothesis ignores certain facts 
whose absence proves fatal to it. How 
do the conditions create a new form into 
which the organism must fit itself for the 
purposes of adaptation? 

There is no form yet, and life must create 
a form for itself, suited to the circumstances 
which are made for it. It will have to make 
the best of these circumstances, neutralize 
their inconveniences and utilize their advant- 
ages — in short, respond to outer actions by 
building up a machine which has no resembl- 
ance to them. Such adapting is not repeat- 
ing, but replying. (Bergson). 

Replying, however, is definitely an 
‘intelligent* and not a ‘mechanical’ 
activity. It is not ‘natural selection’, 
it is ‘creation’, it is the unfolding of a 
purpose. The futility of both hypo- 
theses is patent enough from their 
failure to explain why different evolu- 
tionary processes result in similar forms. 

Variations may be either accidental 
and insensible or abrupt and sudden . If 
they be accidental, how do the different 
parts of an organ, such as an eye, change 
at the same time simultaneously so as to 
develop into a still more complicated 
mechanism? If we say they are insen- 
sible and do not in any way obstruct 
the function of that organ, how can such 



variations help the organ unless corres- 
ponding changes take place in the 
remaining parts as well ? How can 
variations, in that case, be retained by 
natural selection ? On the hypothesis 
of sudden variations the difficulty of so 
many simultaneous changes is no doubt 
obviated; but it bristles with difficulties 
of a serious nature. How do all the 
parts, for instance, (without some sort 
of consultation), change suddenly ? 
None of the two hypotheses gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the variations 
that do occur but are certainly neither 
due to accidental nor inner causes. 

Let us now consider the direct 
influence of outer circumstances. It is 
quite obvious that an organism, in order 
to adjust itself to the circumstances, 
modifies its form and size . But how 
can mere adjustability account for the 
growing complexity of the structure of 
the organism? When an organism im- 
proves itself, in consequence of its 
endeavour to adjust itself to the 
environment, ( the matter merely receives 
an imprint ’; but when it changes its 
structure, 6 it reacts positively , it solves 
a problem ’. If we take into considera- 
tion the gradual formation of the eye 
and take into account all that is insepar- 
ably connected with it, we are not deal- 
ing only with the direct action of light. 
The entire process suggests a certain 
capacity of organized matter to build up 
very complicated machines. 

As to the ‘transmissibility of acquired 
characters’ the theory of the ‘continuity 
of the germ-plasm’ has set all doubts at 
rest, so that we can now say that here- 
ditary transmission is not possible. If, 
however, we surmise that soma can 
influence the germ-plasm, it can bring 
about only a general alteration of the 
germ-plasm. In that case it is not the 
habit of the soma that is transmitted, 
rather the natural aptitude which existed 
prior to the habit; and thus we would 
be led to believe that ‘hereditary trans- 
mission is the exception and not the 
rule’. Heredity is incapable of creating 
the complexity of an organ ; it cannot 
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pile up so many and varied modi- 
fications. Prof. Lamark attributed to 
the living being the 

power of varying by use or disuse of its 
organs and also of passing on the variations 
so acquired to its descendants. 

The variation that results in a new 
species, springs from the very effort of 
the living being to adapt itself to the 
circumstances of its existence. 

This theory has an advantage over the 
Darwinian hypothesis as it accounts for an 
inner principle and can give a satisfactory 
solution for the building up of identical 
complex organs on independent lines of 
development. But never has effort been 
known to produce the slightest complication 
of an organ. . . . The truth is, it is neces- 
sary to dig beneath effort itself and look for 
a deeper cause. . . . We cannot help believ- 
ing that these differences (inherent in the 
germ borne by the individual) are the deve- 
lopment of an impulsion (inner principle) 
which passes from germ to germ across the 
individuals, that they are, therefore, not 
pure accident. (Bergson). 

The rock on which the mechanistic barks 
of all schools of evolutionists strike to be 
smashed to pieces is the factor of ‘new- 
ness’ that creeps in at all stages of 
development and in the absence of which 
the very process would be no-existent. 
As we have seen heredity fails to estab- 
lish it ; nor can accidental or incidental 
variation account for the growing com- 
plexity not only of the form but also of 
the structure of an organ. 

Development or evolution definitely implies 
the culmination of a process of change in 
the establishment of a state of things which 
is relatively new , and implies, further, that 
the relatively new state of things may truly 
be regarded as the end or completion of this 
special process of change. Thus the funda- 
mental peculiarity of all evolutionary ideas 
is that they are essentially teleological ; the 
changes, which are evolutions, are all 
changes thought of as throughout relative 
to an end or result. Except in so far as a 
process of change is thus essentially rela- 
tive to the result in which it culminates, 
there is no sense in calling it a development. 
(Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics). 

The whole argument of the biologist is 
vitiated by the illogical and untenable 
assumption that something of a positive 
nature can come out of nothing simply 
by a mechanical process of a high-sound- 
ing name; and that unconscious matter 
can evolve into living and conscious 



beings; or that mere accident working 
along diverse lines of progress and re- 
trogression can create organs of a similar 
nature and structure with identical func- 
tions as if purpose had been at work. 
The whole theory derives its vitality 
from ‘may be’ arguments of a dubious 
nature. Only if we attach consciousness 
to matter , the entire argument becomes 
perfect, scientific, and conclusive. 

The evolutionists make a constant use 
of the concepts of progress and degenera- 
tion, and their admission of ‘higher 
aspects’ of life is very significant. Every 
evolution is an advance to a ‘higher’ 
or a decline to a ‘lower’ state of develop- 
ment. What is the measure or test of 
progress ? It is either internal or 
external. If it be internal, how can we 
call a step progressive or otherwise un- 
less evolution has reached the last stage ? 
If it be external, evolution ceases to be 
an independent process not having even 
a distant relation to consciousness. 



Progress and regress are only possible 
where the process of change is regarded 
as throughout relative to the end to be 
attained by the process ; except in refer- 
ence to such an end, there can be no dis- 
tinction at all between progressive and 
retrogressive changes. The argument 
does not rest here. 



The conceptions of end or result and of 
subjective interest are logically inseparable. 
Hence we seem forced to infer that, since 
evolution is an unmeaning word, unless there 
are genuine, and not merely arbitrarily 
assigned, ends underlying the processes of 
physical Nature, the concept of evolution as 
characteristic of the physical order involves 
the metaphysical interpretation of that order 
as consisting of the teleological acts of 
sentient beings. (Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality). 



It would be a travesty of facts to s 2% 
that ‘higher’ life is also that life which 
is best ‘adapted’ to the circumstances. 
If progress means the reaching out to 
‘higher aspects’ of life on one hand and 
‘adaptability’ on the other, it is doubt- 
ful whether the human organism is more 
adapted to the environment than the 
organisms of some other animals who, 
though far low in the scale of life, are 
more adapted to the surroundings. 
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A very inferior organism is as well adapted 
as ours to the conditions of existence, 
judged by its success in maintaining life: 
why, then, does life, which has succeeded in 
adapting itself, go on complicating itself and 
complicating itself more and more danger- 
ously? . . . Why did not life stop wherever 
it was possible? Why has it gone on? Why 
indeed, unless it be that there is an impulse 
driving it to take greater and greater risks 
towards its goal to an ever higher and higher 
efficiency ? 

The biologist wilfully ignores the funda- 
mental fact of human endeavour to 
change, modify, and even create the 
environment to suit the needs of the 
organism. Herein lies his failure. 
Evolution implies the presence, through- 
out successive stages in a process, of 
something which is permanent and un- 
changing. 

Whatever develops must have a permanent 
individual character of its own of which the 
successive stages in the development process 
are the gradual unfolding. 

The infinite individual, however, can- 
not have development ascribed to it 
without contradiction. The Absolute 



cannot develop, cannot progress, cannot 
degenerate. 

The whole discussion lends itself to 
the inevitable conclusion that evolution 
characterizes the physical order of things 
and the development of finite indi- 
viduals. It is, however, one ‘phase’ — 
though an important one — of life, but 
not the whole of life. With the steadily 
increasing success of evolutionary hypo- 
theses in dealing with biological pro- 
blems, there has naturally arisen a 
tendency to extend the application of 
the general concepts of evolution far 
beyond the sphere in which it first origi- 
nated. This is an illegitimate extension 
of the scope and function of this useful 
science. Biology, like modern science, 
must begin to feel humble and realize 
its limitations. Instead of aspiring to 
offer an exhaustive and conclusive ex- 
planation of evolution, it shall have 
served a useful purpose if it contented 
itself with giving a detailed and compre- 
hensive account of the history of evolu- 
tion. 



SANSKRIT POET RAMACHANDRA BHATTA OF 

AYODHYA 

By Prof. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhury, M.A., Ph.D. 



There is a general belief that Sanskrit 
had a distinct decadence after 1200 
A.D. The more we hunt up manuscript 
materials, the more are we disillusioned 
as to this. In every branch of Sans- 
kritic studies, monumental works were 
composed between 1200 and 1800 A.D. 

regards Sanskrit poetry, innumer- 
able gems are preserved in the form of 
Sanskrit anthologies composed during 
this period. The attributions of the 
verses to respective poets appear at 
times to be wrong or contradictory. 
But thorough investigation finally estab- 
lishes that the ascriptions of the antho- 
logies are quite dependable. It is 
further remarkable that not a small 
number of Sanskrit poets were liberally 



patronized by the Muslim rulers of 
India; and many of them were really 
their court-poets. Local Hindu rulers 
also patronized many of them, our 
Ramachandra Bhatta being one of 
them. 

In V. 13 of the Padyamrita-tarangini , 
the name of the poet is given as 
Ayodhyaka-Ramachandra-Bhatta. A 
verse of Ramachandra has also been 
quoted in the Padya^veni , in which the 
poet highly praises his patron Vira- 
simha. 1 The same poet wrote his 
Rddhd-charita at his instance. 2 From 
the Krishna-Kutuhala-kdvya 3 it is 

1 V. 62. 

* Haraprasad Shastri’s Notices , I. 818. 

a Pandita, VI. 108. 



